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REVIEWS. 


Aet. X. Bcs Mienea. Considerations, 1.. sur Petal des maisons 
qui leur sont deslinees, tant en France qu’en .dngleterre, sur la 
necessite d'en crier de nouvelles en France et sur le mode de con¬ 
struction n prefercr pour ces maisons; 2.» sur le regime hygie- 
nique et moral auquel ces malades doivent etre soumis; 3.° sur 
quclques questions de medecine legale ou de legislation relatives a 
leur Hat civil. Par G. Ferres, Medecin de P hospice de Bicetre, 
medecin consultant du Jloi, fyc. $-c. 8vo. pp. 315: Paris, 1834. 
(Impriine par ordre du Conseil-general des hopitaux et hospices 
du Paris.) 


On the Insane. Considerations, 1 si. on the condition of the Insane 
Hospitals in France and England, on the necessity of erecting new 
ones in France, and on the best plan for such institutions; 2nd. on 
the hygienic and moral treatment of the insane, and 3d. on some 
medico-legalquestions relative to their civil condition. By G. Fer¬ 
res, Physician to the Hospital Bicetre, &c. Paris, 1834, 8vo. p. 
319, with a plate and table. 


However widely men may differ in opinion respecting the efficacy 
of therapeutic agents, or the importance of pathological anatomy, no 
one can doubt the positive utility of that branch of medicine which is 
denominated Hygiene. At no period in the history of our country 
could a book of the above unpretending title, which contains so much 
that may be useful both to mental and physical health, have been more 
interesting. The population returns show a vast increase of lunatics 
and idiots, and there is a movement in many of the older states in 
favour of establishing public hospitals for the reception and treatment 
of the insane. 

The author of the work before us, who is favourably known on the 
other side of the Atlantic, is a gentleman of eminence in his profession, 
and has been for many years physician in chief to the insane depart¬ 
ment of the hospital of Bicetre, to which establishment all the male 
pauper lunatics of Paris are sent. His constant observation there of 
the treatment, location, classification, clothing, feeding and employ¬ 
ment of "00 lunatics gives to his opinions the highest value. And 
whoever has followed him in his official visits can bear testimonv to 
the zeal, philanthropy and ability with which he performs his im¬ 
portant duties. The numerous improvements which this institution 
has undergone of late years, have been materially advanced if not 
suggested by M. Ferrus. 
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His work is divided into two sections. The first is devoted to 
asylums for the insane in England; the second section, which is sub¬ 
divided into five chapters, comprises in the 1st chapter, some statis¬ 
tical and other observations relative to the various lunatic asylums of 
France. The 2nd treats of improvements made and to be made in 
the hospital of Bicetre. In the 3d are pointed out the general rules 
to be followed in the formation of plans for insane hospitals. 
In the 4th the hygienic and moral treatment which various disease^ 
m general require, are spoken of—and the 5th chapter is devoted 
to the consideration of some new and important questions in le«-al 
medicine. ° 


W e will not attempt to place before the reader all the objects of 
the author’s coup d'ceil of British charitable institutions. lie found 
m them many things novel and very unlike those of his own country. 
But what may seem strange to a Frenchman would be familiar to an 
American, whose institutions are derived chiefly from England and 
whose chan table establishments resemble those of the mother country 
in many particulars. - 

In France the charitable, like the literary and scientific institutions 
usually emanate directly from the government; and the few that are’ 
founded by private munificence arc soon placed under the surveillance 
of public authority. In Great Britain and America, hospitals and be¬ 
nevolent establishments are founded for the most part by philanthropic 
individuals or associations, and are entirely uncontrolled by govern¬ 
ment. They are under the direction of men who derive, no other 
compensation for their services than that which arises from a con¬ 
sciousness of doing good. 

In Paris, the charitable establishments are under the direction of a 
general council and of an administrative commission. The members 
of the first are named by the king, of the second by the minister of the 
interior; and all are subject to the jurisdiction of the latter. 

In the different parts of the country and in the communes, the 
council and commission are appointed indirectly through the prefects 
by the king, or directly by the prefects themselves. Each member of 
the administrative commission of Paris receives a salary of 15C0 
francs per annum. Those of the departments perform their duties 
which are comparatively limited, gratuitously. The revenues of the 
charitable establishments in France are derived from the followin'-- 
sources:— ° 


1. Realized and fixed property (biens fowls,) either in lands, 
houses or public stock. 2. Legacies and donations. 3. Money paid 
by persons received into the hospitals and hospices. 4. Monts de 
Piete. 5. Theatres and other places of amusement. 6. Public veri¬ 
fication of weights and measures. 7. Confiscations and fines 8 
Excise. 


The. revenues of similar establishments in England are derived 
from rich endowments, and from voluntary contributions; each in¬ 
stitution having an independent and distinct government of directors 
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chosen from among the members or subscribers, and not responsible 
to any higher authority. 

AVe will not stop to discuss at length the advantages or disadvan¬ 
tages of these respective systems. If the administration of some of 
the English establishments be conducted with more energy, that of 
others, owing to local causes, is less exact and efficient. The charities 
of France, being under one general system, are conducted with more 
equality and economy; and their benefits to the sick and infirm of the 
nation at large are more evident and satisfactory. 

Notwithstanding the advantages that may result from this national 
method of management, the plan adopted in England and followed 
here, is more conformable to the spirit of our institutions and the 
genius of our people. 

A striking difference between the Frencli and English charitable 
institutions consists in the large number of persons employed in the 
former, compared with those in the service of the latter. In the 
French pauper asylums for the insane, one keeper or nurse is usually 
allowed to ten patients. M. Esquirol thinks this insufficient. At 
his own private establishment each patient has at least one attendant, 
and in some instances more. At the royal hospital of Charenton, 
the proportion is much greater than one to ten. In this establish¬ 
ment, where there are usually 500 patients, there are no less than 
196 “employes.” The followingis a list of some of them. Of course 
all the subordinate officers, attendants and servants, forming the great 
mass of persons employed, are omitted. 

Medical Dcjiarlmcnt and those attached to it .—One physician in 
chief: one adjunct; one inspecting physician; two house physicians, 
(cleves or advanced students;)—one surgeon in chief; one house sur¬ 
geon or advanced student;—one apothecary in chief; one apotheca¬ 
ry’s assistant (an advanced eleve;)—one. surveillant, (supervisor) him¬ 
self a physician, his duty being to execute the orders of the phy¬ 
sicians; one survcillante, (matron) with duties similar to the last; 
one infirmier en chef, (head-keeper or assistant supervisor;) one infir- 
micre en chef, (sub-matron.) 

Officers not medical .—One director, superintendent of the whole 
establishment;—one secretary or chief clerk; many clerks;—one 
steward; one under steward; many clerks;—one “receiver,” (re¬ 
ceiver of rents and other funds;)—one book-keeper; several clerks;— 
one architect; one master mason; one chaplain. 

All these officers, except the physician in chief, adjunct physician 
and surgeon in chief, reside on the premises and form a part of the 
regular household. The physician and surgeon in chiet reside in 
Paris—the first visits the hospital three times a week—the last occa¬ 
sionally. The adjunct physician lives in the vicinity of the hospital, 
which lie visits four times a week. 

As the government committee visits the establishment but four 
times a year, the ordinary duties of inspection fall on the physicians. 

Compared with the above list, the number of officers in the service 
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^ ? n f ,ish hospitals will be found small; and the number cmnlov 
ed in American institutions much smaller. 

Fn X^ Uth0r . tak ? a S en ? raI view of the hospital establishments of 
sonneM’\ an i d »'| lakeS var,ous str ictures on their « materiel,” «ner- 
s S °" n , el - * nd tl,e management of their medical departments P He 
speaks of the superior advantages they mi-dit have cninved • 

”»*“»• endowments, ooerlhos. I, fS« f' £7 S & 
taken proner means to procure suitable models for theiredificls-- 

origp n'al I'y intended hw'other^purpos^s 6 . He^^ery^nbera^l v a^dndts't^' 

repetition of ^ai'ifting^gives tcMh^ interio^oFWitisMiospitif^but 
claims for those of France the advantages of better beds and beddiS 
t , e ,s 1 on .® ,h ! n S> 't must be admitted, in which the French hosn?' 
which u e ihiJ n'T ! ' at we have se en, either in England or America 

p lints out the want of a proper classification, as seen in the indis 

enmma, 6 mingling of adults with children, ami the treatment oft™ 

vlrt 1 a 'ff' r ° f tllscases 1,1 tlle some wards; while he alludes with 
nu n Just / eelm o s to the advantages which the establishments of his 
own country possess in the sisters of charity. “ How much Innnier nn . 
we in this respect than our neighbours! how much to be preferred are 

a nrin!?nle S r 0f th ° S 'T rS e^'ority, whose devotion is derived from 
Tl h • f i m0rC e l ev , ated than a11 human calculation!” 

The third chapter of the first section of the work is devoted to the 

tinns'nr , s . ervlces , of Enghsh hospitals. His strictures on the func- 
TothL fn aP °?r ar,eS u attaChed t0 En S* isl ’ hospitals, arc very just 
always presentdn the*hospitaThif 

We pass over the author’s comparison of the pharmaceutic prepa- 
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rations of the English and French hospitals, and his remarks on the 
manner of conducting medical and surgical education at the former. 

It is but a few years since the insane in one of the most enlight¬ 
ened and civilized countries of Christendom, were treated with a 
barbarity worthy only of the dark ages. They were shut up not for 
the purposes of a rational treatment, but to rid society of trouble or 
danger, and in many instances to serve the selfish ends of relatives. 
The law of force acknowledged no milder means of restraint than 
chains, and the lash was a regular medical prescription. It is not 
long, indeed, since the latter had a royal celebrity. To the quiet, 
though persevering and efficient philanthropy of the Society of Friends 
is Great Britain mainly indebted for the present enlightened system 
that directs the management of her asylums; and the name of Tuke 
will not be forgotten by a nation that justly cherishes the recollection 
of a Howard. 

The investigations by a committee of the House of Commons in 
1816, developed such an amount of enormities actually practised in 
some of the lunatic asylums, that a general reform in these establish¬ 
ments throughout the kingdom was determined upon. Since that 
period, various salutary statutes have been enacted for the relief of 
the insane, and for the better organization of public and private insti¬ 
tutions. A law has been passed, authorizing, but not obliging, each 
county in England to construct a Lunatic asylum. All the buildings 
erected under this act are of a much higher order than those in exist¬ 
ence previously. They are constructed according to the modern 
views of classification and regimen, and their inmates are treated on 
the most enlightened and liberal principles. But in Ireland the sys¬ 
tem of pauper lunatic asylums is most complete, and we think we 
shall be borne out by facts in saying, that as a whole, the hospitals for 
the insane in that country approach nearer to perfection than those 
of any other. The founder of this system is the Hon. T. Spring Rice, 
whose exertions in behalf of his native land, have in this respect, at 
least, been eminently successful. To insure to every part of the 
Island the benefits of a general law, Ireland was divided into eight 
districts, set apart according to the population; and each of these dis¬ 
tricts obliged to supply itself with a pauper lunatic asylum, which, 
together with those already established by the munificence of be¬ 
nevolent individuals, are supposed to be sufficient for the wants of 
this unfortunate class. It is in contemplation, as a part of the gene¬ 
ral plan, to put up a separate building in each district, for such 
patients as have passed a certain period under treatment in the 
asylums already in use, and have been pronounced incurable. Each 
of these district establishments is under the direction of a com¬ 
mittee, named by a central board at Dublin; which originates all new 
measures, supervises the finances, appoints officers, and, in fine, 
passes upon every important act submitted to it by the local trustees. 
The plans of these buildings are in general very good, and they are 
well adaptod to classification, ventilation and convenience. Had M. 
Ferrus visited Great Britain a few years later, and extended his exa- 
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munitions to Ireland, he could not have failed to eulogise her insti 

worthv if r t ,E 'Tri' ][ tlle ‘ lr 8 Cneral P lan organization be 
still mo,l s *, the man . ner m wh ‘ ch they arc'conducted is 

UU moie so. A proper degree of economy reigns over all, while an 
unsurpassed cleanliness pervades every department The holnlo'-s 
inmates are treated with the utmost khfdnes! and are s^plSfeh 
die means of useful occupation. The loom, the spinnin-wheel ti e 
needle, the spade, the trowel, the plane, the saw, and oilier imnle 

aawMtBbrJeis 

2' r ," ls f c institutions. The consequence of leaving the local 
authorities to judge of the expediency in this matter is, that man v of the 

the insane" 6 "' ° Ut a " 7 P rovisions for the comfort and treatment of 

nnWc eVi r 0U w Slj i t0 V 1( i enactmen t of this law there existed, in various 
associatinn« ,, ff an< Ki- Una — hospitals, which had been established by 

c assef Zin/for t C | Splnt ' l,divi 1 duals - and « which the middling 

Classes, paying for tlie.r own board, were received and treated witfi 

SC'S Tt W", * these are stinii! 

our own country, but it is hoped the different States wd"soonhave a 

injustice chief, i, isImpiS'c "JifinT d^yTap^daw^f^.hj'crh" 7 "' 

not see any satisfactory explanation.” ? CIale ’ or of which lie can 
tliat^ want' rffLItfoT action‘and o? ?&£“ meat above all, 

oSVrfS’rtS? f 'T 1 H' 6 P rinci P al lunatic asvlums in England 
But contentourselSi Mt fd *?*V* 

priory of Bethlehem was given by Henry VIII. on his' dcath-bedto 
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the city of London, and a few years after set apart for the treatment 
of the insane.” In 1675 this house was rebuilt by the city of London, 
after the plan of the palace of the Tuilleries, which gave great oftence 
to Louis XIV. In 1812 its location was changed, and the present 
hospital erected, at the immense expense of about half a million of 
dollars. Its annual proper income is S90.000, besides §13,000 from 
government for the support of criminal lunatics; so that none of the 
inmates are maintained by their friends. It has beds for 260, of 
whom 60 are criminals. 


Although the building presents a magnificent facade, and every 
part of it is on a scale ol grandeur which few or no similar structures 
approach; yet the unplastered brick walls of the cells, the small loop¬ 
hole windows at the top of the ceiling, and the iron gratings, impress 
the visiter with a feeling that he is in a prison. The predominant 
idea of the architect seems to have been that he was forming a plan 
for the confinement of 60 criminals, and not for the reception of 200 
innocent beings deprived of reason; while in the general bearing of 
the officers towards the patients, and in their manner of receiving 
visiters there is a perfect harmony with the design of the artist. It 
is to be hoped that the spirit of reform which has of late years been 
prevalent in England, has had its proper influence in the government 
of this splendid charity. 

When we visited it some five years since there was a degree of 
reserve, suspicion, arrogance, and want of common civility on the 
part of the resident medical officer, whose duty it was to accompany 
us, that was equally amusing and offensive. Our examination of the 
various parts of the establishment, which was made from other mo¬ 
tives than those of idle curiosity, necessarily suggested many ques¬ 
tions. These were from time to time answered very cautiously and 
abruptly, until the suspicions of the gentleman were no longer con¬ 
trollable; when, fixing his eye upon his unsophisticated questioner, 
like some awful magistrate of the police about to fasten guilt upon a 

suspected evil doer, he exclaimed, “what do you mean, sir?”_“what 

do you wish to find out?” There may have been something national, 
something of “the universal Yankee nation” both in the manner and 
number of our queries, and we therefore disclaimed any design against 
the institution. The reserve of this individual as to thc D means of 
management and medical treatment, reminded us of a remark of one 
of the most distinguished surgeons of London, “that there was more 
mystery and quackery in the treatment of the insane, than in any 
other branch of the profession.” 

A very absurd custom prevails here, as in other similar institutions 
in England—that of requesting every casual visiter to write, in a book 
kept Tor the purpose, his opinion of the establishment, after hastily 
running through it. This is too much like inviting a man to partake 
of your hospitality and then asking his opinion of your table. It would 
be uncivil to say any thing disparaging, so the book is nearlv filled 
with indiscriminate eulogium. Occasionally, however, when the 

No. XXXIX.— May, 1837. 10 ' 
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visiter happens to be more discerning and conscientious, the esta¬ 
blishment is “damned with faint praise.” 

Considering the munificent endowment of this charity, and the 
advantages ot professional ability which it ought to possess in a city 
replete with medical talent, it is far behind the age. 

Little has been done for the purpose of employing the patients and 
diverting their minds from the subjects of morbid thought. We do 
not remember to have seen either work-shops for manual labour, or a 
reading-room or games of amusement. The grounds though large for 
an institution located in a city, are too contracted for the recreation 
of so great a number of patients, and the everlasting view of brick 
walls cannot but be irksome. 

Though this establishment can accommodate as large a number as 
260, only from 220 to 250 were there at the period ot our visit. If 
the large income be dividei by the first number, there will be a result 
of more than S" 50 cents per week for each patient. When we com¬ 
pare this with the rate that parishes pay in the same county to the 
Hanwell asylum for the support of their paupers—(a sum under SI 
50 cents)—and when it is considered how much better they are treat¬ 
ed. than the pensioners of Bethlehem, how much more liberty they 
el) j°y. ant l how much more rational and curative their management, 
we are surprised that the “ancien regime” of the institution in ques¬ 
tion is still suffered to exist. It cannot be possible that the whole 
income is expended; and if not, why are not the accommodations 
extended ? According to the present system none but curable patients 
are admitted into the civil department; and if they do not get well at 
the end of a year, are turned out But as at St. Luke’s (an institu¬ 
tion of far less pretensions, although under much better management,) 
there is a distinct class of incurables , composed of such patients as 
may have once belonged to the curable class, and of such others as 
may through favouritism have gained admission. This class might 
be very advantageously enlarged: work shops and other means°of 
employment might be arranged for their use, and by their labours 
they might make some return to the institution for their support. 
But situated as Bethlehem now is, so imperfect are its internal ar¬ 
rangements that it would be improper to increase the number of its 
curable patients, when these may be so much better treated in estab¬ 
lishments out of town. 

We turn with feelings of relief and pleasure to the Hanwell Asv- 
lum, which has been instituted within the last six years, under the 
auspices of the magistrates of Middlesex, (according to the act of par¬ 
liament before referred to,) for the insane poor of the county. 

It is situated about eight miles from town, in a fertile and highly 
cultivated part of the country, surrounded by an ample enclosure of 
land for the purposes of gardening, and of'furnishing the patients 
with suitable employment, and constructed after the most approved 
principles of architecture. 

The inmates are suitably divided into classes, well clothed and 
fed, and supplied with various means of occupation suited to their 
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tastes anil habits. They are under the enlightened and benevolent 
superintendence of Sir William and Lady Ellis, to whom more is 
perhaps due than to any other two individuals for the present improve¬ 
ments in the management of pauper lunatic asylums in England, and 
especially for the system of industry that now prevails there. Their 
manner of treating the unfortunate under their care is strictly parental, 
and the paupers of London, who may be supposed to be among the 
most depraved of the class, are governed with so mreh humanity, and 
are surrounded by so many examples of industry, that they are soon 
taught to respect themselves and to undertake some useful occupation 
that contributes in the most direct manner to their final recovery. 
By the last annual report of this establishment, it appears that in this 
community of 570 insane patients, no less than 320 are on an average 
employed. Their occupations are various, such as spinning twine, 
making baskets, picking, carding and spinning wool for mops, manu¬ 
facturing straw hats, bonnets, &c. &c.; and we are told by Sir Wil¬ 
liam in his report this remarkable fact, “that six persons have also 
been taught to make shoes within the year, who before were totally 
ignorant of that business.” In addition, great numbers are employe'll 
in horticulture and labour in the open air. A chapel forms part of 
the institution. Here, besides the weekly services of the church, 
such patients as are in a suitable state, assemble Ijke the members of 
an orderly household for morning and evening prayers. On these 
occasions the director conducts the devotional exercises, which can 
not be too much praised; their periodical return gives an order and 
system to the movements of the house; their solemnity impresses the 
insane with a proper sentiment of veneration that cannot but have a 
salutary influence on their hearts and minds; they are taught the 
important lessons of self-respect, humanity and self-government; 
they learn that they are not forgotten, and that if they can curb 
their wandering thoughts and restrain their wayward actions dur¬ 
ing the delivery of a sermon or the offering up of a prayer, thev 
may do so for a still longer period, even when left to themselves'. 
When we accompanied the director and matron through the various 
galleries and grounds, we were struck with the satisfaction which the 
performance of their duties seemed to give them, with their parental 
kindness, and with the respect and attachment of the patients to their 
persons. The best evidence that can be given of this is, that the 
matron docs not hesitate to go unattended through galleries containing 
two or three hundred male lunatics from the lowest population of 
London. 

In fine, when we consider the eligible site of the Harwell Asylum, 
its construction, the distribution of its various parts, its adaptation to 
its object, the benevolent, liberal, and judicipus policy which is every 
where seen in its management, and the never failing kindness of its 
officers; and when we on the other hand contemplate the confined 
location and imperfect construction of Bethlehem, the prison-like 
aspect of all its parts, and the destitution of the means of employment, 
together with the mean spirit that directs its administration anil in- 
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mlnf !U ?, ffice !' S ’ T-, are , remintIcd while the former is a monu¬ 
ment worthy the philanthropy of the present day, the latter is i 
monument of the barbarous benevolence of the age of Henry VIII 
1 hough it was our intention to pass unnoticed all the provincial 

tho d se of D & t! 18 ° f , Gl ' e n, Bntain » we cannot forbear mentioning 
those of \ ork, Lancaster, Glasgow, Perth, Dundee and Wakefiekl 
as .nstitutions under admirable management. ’ 

In examining British establishments for the insane, and particularly 
the institution ast named, we were forcibly struck by oim fact whief 
fluent f Ved ha8 . no ParaHel in any other country—the signal in¬ 
fluence of woman in their management. Other countries have their 
tinlTf 0 chan ‘y> wl 10 are generally persons of limited education, des- 
Wn = " u 1,fe , t0 fl “ su h 0I 'dinate stations, for which they have 

been specially brought up, and who are seldom found within the walls 
of lunatic asylums, and never in those occupied by males 

femVll 1S . V 16 -° n , ly countr y within our knowledge where 

females of cultivated nnnds and enlightened benevolence are seen to 
exercise, in institutions of this kind", a controlling influence. And 

much 8 tndihfoHf th ?i attentlon ? f th,s sex to which the world is so 
much indebted for the propagation of various schemes of benevolence 
n distant ands.be directed to charities at home? Men may construct 
pi oper buildings for the insane, investigate their diseases philosophi- 
cai ly and apply to them the rules of art and the lessons of experience 
but it is the more peculiar province and power of woman to enter into 
the fee ings of the unfortunate, and to console the afflicted— and her 
sympathy and kindness are frequently more efficacious in ministerin"- 

{he Maforia'Sfoa thC SC ‘ enCe ° f ’^ P ^ aician > or the dr “S* * 
The Wakefield Asylum contains above 300 patients of both 
sexes, who are all paupers from the lowest classes of society. One of 
the most active and efficient personages in the management of this 
J™' 0 " IS ? lad J in the prill,e of life, endowed wfth superior fo- 
elligence and refinement ol feeling and animated by a noble benevo¬ 
lence; she entered upon the duties of her station determined to sa¬ 
shed h P re J “dices of education in the great cause of philanthropy. 
She may be seen visiting the various parts of this great establishment 

frem.end ndlnS « S j eStlC ™ ncerns ’ traversing the male department 
frequently unattended, soothing the disconsolate, encouraging the 
humble, rebuking the insolent, ministering to the sick, and carrvimr 
peace hCr ’ Whercver she S oe3 > ordel ' and comfort and consolation Xnf 

M. Ferrus after completing his observations on the most important 

oftheEnghsh establishments 0 , and on the only two of note?hi h a 

the time of his visit existed in Scotland, and finding in them much to 
praise and something to censure, returns to those of his own country 
He remarks it was not until the beginning of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury that the insane inspired any sympathy,—that Vincent de Paul 
\as the first who preached in their favour with enthusiasm and that 
fiom tins period they began to be admitted into the hospita’ls, where. 
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however, they did not for a long time receive that kind of treatment 
which their condition required. 

“ For the first step towards the amelioration, or rather towards the formation 
of a suitable medical treatment, France is entirely indebted to Tenon, who in 
a memoir published in 1786, attracted the attention of a great number of phi¬ 
lanthropists. At the head ot these should be placed the venerable la Roche¬ 
foucauld.” 

“ In 1791 this virtuous citizen made to the assembUc constituents a report, 
whereby he disclosed the miserable state in which the insane were then lan¬ 
guishing.” “ Some years after, cells designed exclusively for insane fe¬ 
males, were constructed at the general hospital; but these cells may now be 
regarded as a monument of barbarity; low, damp, coid, built too close to each 
other for a free circulation of air, without any means of heating them,” &c. 

During the years which immediately followed the report of la 
Rochefoucauld, and which were marked by such unparalleled politi¬ 
cal commotions, far more instances of insanity were noticed than had 
ever before been known to exist. This, though owing chiefly to the 
moral tempest that was sweeping excitement and desolation far and 
wide, and which reached every class of society, may be in part ac¬ 
counted for by the direction ot public attention to the subject. 

“ The difficulty of properly treating the insane at the Hotel Dicu, determin¬ 
ed the government in 1S02 to place them provisionally at Charenton; from 
whence, alter a sojourn of three months, the incurables were sent, according to 
their sex, either to Bicetre or the Salpetrierc. These two latter establishments 
subsequently became the only places of reception for the insane, whether of 
the curable or incurable classes, and thereupon underwent greatameliorations.” 

“ Suffice it to say, thanks to the impulse given by Pincl, and to the enlight¬ 
ened aid of the physicians who applied his precepts, the proportion in the 
number of cures rapidly increased in the hospitals of Paris. This example 
brought about a very desirable amelioration in some other parts of France, yet 
there exists even now but a very small number of special establishments for 
the treatment of insanity.” 

M. Esquirol, whose writings on insanity have ranked him among 
the first physicians of the age, and whose philanthropy equals his 
talents, presented in 1819, to the minister of the interior, a memoir 
in which he recommended that lunatic asylums should be established 
in all cities where “ cours royales” were'held. This proposition has 
not yet been acted on, and the want of proper establishments is still 
felt throughout France. 

“ In those which receive indiscriminately all sorts of sick, the insane are 
generally placed in damp, dark and disgustingly filthy cells; the doors and 
windows arc loaded with iron, and present a most frightful aspect. The beds 
are usually made fast to the walls, and are altogether unfit for the repression 
of the furious. When it is necessary to fasten a patient upon his bed, enor¬ 
mous rings of iron attached to the wall are had recourse to, while in some 
places these unfortunate beings are bound in an erect posture by means of 
girths to stakes or to the wall.” 

“ In the prisons the condition of the insane is still more deplorable, for they 
are there continually exposed to the jests of the vicious who fill these esta¬ 
blishments, and who for the most part amuse themselves by ridiculing the 
delirium of their fellow prisoners.” 

10 * 
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the department of the Seine, which includes Paris. They are the 
royal hospital ot Charenton, the Salpetiere and Bicetre, and are 
located either within the walls of the city or in their immediate 
vicinity. 

Jm maisonroyale de Charenton is a government establishment, and 
is under the immediate direction of a commission of five appointed by 
the minister ot the interior. Insane officers and soldiers, as well as 
citizens, are received here. For the two former, government has pro¬ 
vided and pays annually for their support 40,000 francs. The latter 
are supported by their friends and pay from 300 to 1300 francs per 
annum. Besides these sources of support, the establishment has a 
revenue of its own, amounting to 15,500 francs. Both males and 
females are admitted, and the number of patients usually varies from 
480 to 500. The various buildings of which this establishment is 
composed, presenting an irregular and indescribable appearance, are 
situated between the villages of Charenton and St. Maurice, on the 
north side of the river Marne, not far from its junction with the 
Seine. They are placed pile above pile on the hill-side, which rises 
abruptly from the flat strip of land immediately on the margin of the 
river. Having been originally constructed and used fora monastery, 
the buildings, like most of the lunatic asylums on the continent of Eu - 
rope, are extremely irregular and imperfectly adapted to their pre¬ 
sent purposes; but such modifications have been made, and so many 
new parts added, that classification is now complete. 

An entire new building on the most munificent scale, and at the 
expense of 800,000 francs, has been erected within a few years, for 
the exclusive accommodation of such female patients as may be con¬ 
valescent, or in a state to enjoy a certain degree of liberty, and to 
derive advantage from associating with others. This is called the 
third quarter. It is entered bya long avenue, lined with two rows 
of Linden trees trained in the ‘French style. This leads to the prin¬ 
cipal staircase, which extends the whole breadth of the building, is 
easy of ascent, and is adorned with urns of cast iron, painted to re¬ 
semble porphyry. On reaching the top and turning to the left we 
find ourselves in as delightful a court as can well be imagined for a 
lunatic asylum. 

As mentioned before, this establishment is on a hill-side; which, in 
many respects, is favourable, beingdry, sheltered from the north wind, 
and affording an extensive prospect. The building is of light co¬ 
loured stone and encloses a square of 100 or 150 feet, around the 
whole of which extends a colonnade or piazza. The structures on 
the north and west sides are three stories, that on the east one story, 
while on the south is an open colonnade so guarded by ornamental 
grating as not to be in the least offensive to the eye, and afibrding one 
of the richest prospects that ever greeted the view. Overlookin'"- all 
the rest of the buildings and the public highway, the beholder sees the 
valley of the Marne and its river, with its various bridges, rich plains, 
luxuriant vegetation, verdant groves, country seats, distant villages 
with their spires, and in fine every tiling necessary to constitute a 
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varied landscape. The court itself is adorned with gras 3 and shrub¬ 
bery and has a fountain in its centre. From the landing-place above 
mentioned we proceed through a long dormitory with eighteen beds 
to the north extremity of the west side, where is a settinn- room 
Here such patients as are industrious are seen employed in knittine 
and sewing. From thence we pass along the open colonnade on the 
south to that part of the budding which faces the west side of the 
square. One part of the ground floor of this side is a dormitory 
the other a hall where the patients take their meals or sit during 
the day and sew. The dormitories which are for a number of rmie” 
patients are kept in an unsurpassed state of neatness. The beds 
are in the best French manner, with curtains, and each one is 
supplied with a chair, night table, &c. But the floors are of glazed 
brick, uncovered by carpets. The hall is well furnished with sofas 
and chairs of a light yellowish coloured wood, that give it a neat and 
airy appearance. Both dormitories and halls are warmed by ornamen¬ 
tal earthen stoves. A wire netting forms the only security to the 
windows. That part of the building fronting on the north side of the 
court is divided into small rooms, neatly furnished and occupied by 
sin?le patients. These chambers have eacli a window which opens 
under the colonnade. They are entered by means of a long corridor, 
extending the whole length of this part of the building, into which 
doors open. The stairway is constructed in the ordinary manner 
and guarded by wire-work. In the upper story are dormitories. On 
the north side and over the small rooms already mentioned, are pri¬ 
vate apartments with cabinets remarkably well furnished and com¬ 
manding delightful prospects. These are destined for those patients 
who prefer greater retirement and are able to pay a high rate of board. 

a model lnS " r ° 0m bc ons ‘ n ° tu lhls ( l uarter of tlie establishment is 

Adjoining this building is an extensive garden tastefully laid out, 
and adorned and shaded by shrubbery and trees. 

A building on a similar plan is in contemplation for convalescent 
male patients. 

.J he , S ar ' le P of this latter class is already every thing that can be 
desired. It is extensive and beautifully diversified, covering some S 
or 10 acres, extending to the summit of the hill in the rear of the 
buddings and joining the “Bois de Vincennes.” The walks are nu¬ 
merous and lined with young elm and linden trees. Some command 
extensive and luxuriant landscapes; others are retired, and others 
Si• UmpS ° f tr< £ S tastefu "y grouped. Benches are dis- 
Tv, Va T S p3rtS ' ,?. ere P at ' ents are ^en resting in listless at¬ 
titudes—there they are walking under the shade and discoursin'-- like 
so many philosophers while yonder, another one is reading either alone 

on 6 ofllstcnc pb and not far distant perhaps a party is sitting 

on the grass engaged at cards. r 1 J ° 

We have been particular to mention this pleasure ground, because 
it is so much superior both in beauty and extent to any thin"- of the 
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kind cither in Europe or America that we hope it may be imitated in 
some of the institutions about to be established in this country. 

Having said thus much of a small part of one of the best conducted 
institutions of the kind in the world, our space obliges us to dispense 
with any further remarks on the subject. 

La Salpetriere .—This establishment, though within the city walls, 
is in a remote part of Paris, on the south side of the Seine, and not far 
from the Garden of Plants. It is an hospice for the reception of the 
aged, infirm and indigent, as well as of the insane, being exclusively 
devoted to females. On the first of January, 1834, no less than 1670 
lunatics of this sex belonged to the division of the insane. The num¬ 
bers are increasing annually, and it is a remarkable fact that there 
are more than twice as many females in this, as there are patients of 
the other sex in the great receptacle for the male pauper lunatics of 
Paris. 

Since the days of Pinel, who began the reform in the mode of treat¬ 
ing the insane in France, the Salpetriere has been regarded as a model. 
"Hut it must be admitted that for some years past it has stopped in 
its progress of improvement. The section of the imbecile, and that of 
the epileptic are the only ones that are isolated, and these are imper¬ 
fectly so: the incurable and the insane under treatment communicate 
together, or rather are confounded; the baths are common to both, &c.” 

Of this immense number of female lunatics congregated together, 
comparatively but a few are curable and under treatment. On this 
class, of course, the greatest attentions are lavished, while the incurable, 
the idiotic, the paralytic and epileptic, though treated with kindness, 
are necessarily left very much to themselves. The consequence is, 
that the want of employment has begotten the worst habits. We can 
never forget the only visit we made to the most abandoned of this 
class in what is called the “grilles” in company with the physician. 
Man deprived of reason and placed in an isolated situation is reduced 
to a mere animal—how degrading to human nature the spectacle! 
how infinitely more so when such animals are collected in large num¬ 
bers and their worst passions elicited by the intercourse! 

AN ith the best possible management the inmates of this establish¬ 
ment can never be as comfortable as they should be. Fourteen hun¬ 
dred incurable in addition to two or three hundred curable lunatics 
are more than can properly be taken care of in one establishment. It 
is impossible however to say how great an amelioration may be effected 
in the condition of the insane at Salpetriere by the introduction of 
suitable employment. The physician in chief is M. Pariset, a gentle¬ 
man distinguished alike for his great learning and the urbanity of his 
manners. 

Jiicelre .—-It is of the insane department of this great hospice that 
our author is physician in chief. Pinel began his labours here, but 
abandoned it for the more extended theatre at Salpetriere. From his 
day until recently Bicetre underwent no improvement; but since M. 
Ferrus has been at its head it has taken the lead of Salpetriere. New 
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vantages of a comparative study of the different degrees of the disease; a study 
which is so necessary for the progress of science. 

“But if it be advisable to bring together in the same institution all the varie¬ 
ties and degrees of nervous disorders, it is no less important to limit the popu¬ 
lation which, a house destined for the treatment of these diseases should 
contain. This population should never be so numerous that a single physician 
may not direct the medical department, superintend even the most minute de¬ 
tails of the service, and have a perfect knowledge of all the incurable and other 
patients. It is important, therefore, to have distinct establishments: first, for 
the sexes, and then for the different classes of society. To place together in the 
same situation both men and women, would be to open the door to the worst 
abuses, lor it would be impossible to prevent entirely all communication. This 
would be a great inconvenience to the patients, as well as to the persons charged 
with watching and serving them.” 

Though we entirely agree with the author, when he says the number 
of patients in a lunatic asylum should be limited, we dissent from him 
in his proposition to separate the sexes. It will be admitted that one 
of the best maxims for the management of the insane is, to treat them 
as nearly as possible like persons in their senses. Now, as it is gene¬ 
rally considered that nothing tends more to perfect civilization than 
a proper social intercourse between the sexes.it would be very unphi- 
losophical to deny the insane what is conceded to be useful to man¬ 
kind at large. Besides, we do not hesitate to call in experience to 
the aid of reason: who that has had the management of the insane in 
an institution where both sexes are received, has not witnessed the 
decided advantage of bringing them together at the table, at social 
parties, and even at the dance? The physician cannot offer his pa¬ 
tients any thing more likely to check their wayward propensities or 
reconcile them to their deplorable situations.” Besides, to use the 
author’s own argument applied to different degrees of the same dis¬ 
ease, if males and females be separated, we shall lose the advantages 
to be derived from a comparative study of insanity in the different 
sexes. M. Ferrus goes on to speak of the impropriety of placing the 
rich and poor together in the same house. The difficulty of classify¬ 
ing patients in large establishments where they are all of the same 
grade in life, is so great, that it has seldom, if ever, been done satis¬ 
factorily. When in addition, various grades, according to compensa¬ 
tion and other circumstances are established, it becomes almost 
impossible to make even a tolerable classification. It is humiliating 
to the affluent and educated man, who, though partially deranged mav 
have a morbid degree of self-esteem and sensibility,"to find himself 
under the same roof and in the frequent presence of the public pauper 
and the vulgar. Then, on the other hand, how much hcart-burnin»- 
and jealousy do the privileges of those more favoured by fortune oc¬ 
casion in the poor. 

Many states of the Union are now taking measures to establish pub¬ 
lic asylums. Let them keep in view the importance of not confound¬ 
ing pauper with pay patients. 

The following observations of M. Ferrus on the number that a lu¬ 
natic asylum should contain, are worthy of translation. 

“The number of persons that a hospital for the insane should accommodate 
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We do not give the general outline of the author’s plan as one we 
would recommend for adoption in this country, but as one from which 
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of patients under treatment, and particularly on the amount of acute cases the 
house is destined to receive. In establishments which admit only the insane 
under treatment, cells should bo prepared for one-fourth of the population; in 
those intended at the same lime for the insane under treatment, for incurables 
and idiots, single rooms should be provided for one-tenth; and for a fourteenth 
only (such is my opinion, judging from the requirements of Bicetrc,) in houses 
which receive in addition epileptics. It is obvious then that the number of 
cells does not follow that of the inmates, where these arc composed indiscrimi¬ 
nately of the epileptic and the insane. This disproportion arises from the fact 
that epileptics cannot be placed in cells even when delirious.” 

“If a paroxysm suddenly seize them, and tlioy bo left without necessary 
assistance, they may by a fall, or the position taken in falling, die of cerebral 
congestion or of actual asphyxia.” 

“Imbecile and incurable patients, who are not too much oxcited, are better 
off in dormitories where the supervision is general, and in these they should bo 
allowed to remain only during tlio night. It would bo unnecessary then to 
establish cells for them. Neither should melancholics be isolated, for they 
require that kind of excitement which may he derived from the society of other 
patients less abstracted than themselves; and tho reunion of a certain number 
of lunatics, when their vicinity is not manifestly dangerous to each other, may 
frequently be effected with advantage. Among other benefits we may expect 
the return of natural affection; for egotism and vanity, though much exaggerated 
in tho insane, do not generally prevent them from feeling, and that most sen¬ 
sibly, commiseration for the misfortunes of their fellows, and from rendering 
them services which often require great humility.” 

“As to convalescent patients, it will also be advantageous to place them, as 
well as those who, without being under hallucination, are under the influence 
of needless fear, in common sleeping rooms.” 

Chapter IV. is devoted to the consideration of the hygienic and 
moral management of nervous diseases. Our author here speaks of 
the manner of preparing beds for and of restraining violent patients. 
In these remarks there is nothing new. He next discusses the subject 
of classification, and proposes distinct apartments for those whose 
temporary delirium may depend on acute disease of the brain or the 
abuse of strong drink. lie then proceeds to the consideration of va¬ 
rious important particulars in the management of the insane; such as 
those of warming die buildings in which they lodge, of supplying them 
with comfortable clothing and proper diet; of the means of coercion, 
of religious services, of employment, as assisting in their discipline 
and cure, &c. 

We will not stop to examine distinctly each of these subjects. 
Religious service is now very generally considered as a most valuable 
auxiliary in the moral treatment of the insane. In this country it 
was first introduced at the Uloomingdale Asylum, near New York, 
where it is still continued with the best effects. 

But the most interesting part of this chapter is that which contains 
our author’s observations on the employment of the insane. 

“It has been remarked,” says he, “in every country, that in those establish¬ 
ments in which the insane have been employed at bodily labour, the cures are 
more numerous than in those where patients only of a more elevated rank or of 
greater wealth are received, and in which no exercise of this kind is pursued. 
At Wakefield, at York, in the Quaker’s Retreat, as well as in many other 
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and increasing number of patients usefully employed. Miss Mar- 
tineau’s beautiful account of the Hanwell institution would seem to 
be a creation of her own imagination; vet we can aver from personal 
observation that the proportion of usetul labourers is almost incredi¬ 
ble. The patients in this establishment are all paupers, and it is sup- 
posable that they have nearly all been accustomed to labour of some 
kind or other; lienee the secret of the great number employed. By 
the last report of the Dundee Asylum in Scotland, it appears that 
during the past year the daily average number of patients in the house 
was 129, and that the number generally employed was 92. If by this 
it be meant that the daily average number employed was usually so 
high as 92, (and this we believe to be literally the fact,) this institution 
exceeds all others on record in the adaptation of employment to the 
habits and tastes of the patients, and in carrying out the great principle 
of occupation. No less than twenty seven varieties of employment 
are enumerated, and among others “weaving linen for sheeting, cot¬ 
ton bagging, &c., breaking stone for the turnpike road, gardening, 
trenching and laying out ground, spinning, winding for weavers, shoe 
making and mending.” 

We have been particular to mention these facts, because several 
asylums lor the insane poor arc now being established in this country, 
and it is into these institutions especially that bodily labour may be 
successfully and extensively introduced. Shut up any number of 
persons in the full enjoyment of their mental faculties, without occu¬ 
pation, and it needs but little knowledge of human nature to predict 
how much unhappiness and mischief will be engendered. It is not 
surprising then that the insane, when deprived ot liberty and doomed 
to perpetual idleness, should fritter away their existence in vain at¬ 
tempts to liberate themselves from restraint, or to carry into effect their 
favourite visionary schemes, or fall into a state of disgusting apathy, 
useless alike to themselves and to society. By employment, the re¬ 
covery of the curable will be accelerated and confirmed, while the 
lives of the incurable will be rendered more happy and useful. The 
latter class forms by far the largest proportion of the inmates of our 
asylums, and if labour be not systematically introduced and tho¬ 
roughly carried into effect in our pauper establishments, these will 
soon degenerate into mere lock-up houses. We believe we are not 
going too far when we say, that two thirds of the inmates of institu¬ 
tions of this description might be usefully employed. 

The 5th and last chapter, containing some remarks on the ordinary 
modes of arresting the insane, or those supposed to be so, and pro¬ 
jects of law for fixing the civil condition ( Petal legal) of lunatics, we 
will not discuss, inasmuch as the subjects there "treated are of local 
interest, and because we have already extendeil this analysis further 
than we had originally intended. 

Me cannot close the book before us without expressing our 
thanks to the author for the publication of so large an amount of use¬ 
ful information upon a subject on which so little is in general known. 

When we look over our extensive country, and consider its 
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led the way, lias in full and successful operation an institution in all 
respects creditable to the intelligence and humanity of that enlight¬ 
ened commonwealth. We fear, however, that from the necessity of 
making immediate provision for the insane, our ignorance of the best 
models will prevent the formation or adoption of the most suitable 
plans. The treatment of mental disorders, where large numbers of 
persons are brought together, as in all public institutions, begins with 
classification. The first inquiry then, before any plan of building 
may be fixed upon, will be, into how many classes will the number 
and condition of our patients render it necessary to subdivide them? 
This involves several considerations, such as the separation of the 
sexes, of pay from pauper patients, and of the different grades of 
mental disease from each other. The first is so evidently proper and 
necessary, that in all architectural designs, provisions will be made 
for it as a matter of course. The second, for reasons already stated, 
is so important, that pay patients should be excluded from all state 
and other asylums intended for the treatment of paupers. Then there 
bein" but one class as to circumstances in life left, this can be sub¬ 
divided into suitable classes, according to the mental conditions, the 
habits and propensities of the individuals who are to compose them, 
so that the whole internal arrangement and management may be com¬ 
prehended at a glance. If on the contrary, persons from every rank 
in society, and paying every possible rate of board, be brought toge¬ 
ther under the same roof, confusion and perplexity will be the never 
ending consequence. 

AVe will repeat it then, the first step to be taken in the construc¬ 
tional a lunatic asylum is to fix upon the number of classes it is 
destined to contain; if it is to be for six, or eight, or ten, then let there 
be as many subdivisions for each sex, entirely independent of each 
other, with distinct sleeping, sitting and eating rooms, with separate 
airing grounds, and without any necessary communication between 
any two classes. j. yj. 


Art. XI. The Halure and Treatment of Dropsy: considered especial/i/ 
in reference to the diseases of the internal organs of the body, which 
most commonly produce it. Parts I. and II. Anasarca and Ascites. 
To which is added, an appendix, containing a translation of the 
work of Dr. Geromini, on Dropsy; from the original Italian. Bv 
Edward J. Seymour, M. D., Physician to St. George’s Hospital, &c. 
8 vo. pp. 218 : London, 183r. 

It is only by pathological researches of a very recent date, that anv 
very clear light has been thrown upon the nature of dropsy. These 
have shewn it to be in every instance a mere effect, consequence, or 
symptom of some preceding disease, especially of a change of struc¬ 
ture in one or more of the internal organs, bv the removal of 
11 * ° J 



